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AIR RAID WARNING DEVICES 


‘During the past few months many 
tests have been made in the Bureau’s 
Sound Section to determine the suit- 
ability of commercially available de- 
vices for giving air raid warning Sig- 
nals. Sirens operated by electricity, 
steam, and compressed air; air horns; 
whistles; and other appliances have 
been studied. Although no complete, re- 
port can be published at this time, it 
seems desirable to make public the data 
on the devices which have been tested, 
and also to set forth certain facts that 
should be considered in the purchase 
and installation of an air raid warning 
Signal system. 

All the information now on hand 
has, therefore, been incorporated in a 
Letter Circular, LC685, entitled “Devices 
for Air Raid Warnings.” ‘The supply is 
limited, but as long as copies are avail- 
able they will be sent free to officials 
directly charged with the provision of 
signal systems for their communities. 
Requests should be addressed to the 
Sound Section, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 


DEAD STORAGE OF 
AUTOMOBILES 


The prospective dead storage of many 
passenger automobiles, either for lack of 
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tires or because of the absence of the 
owners on military duty has resulted in 
many inquiries as to the best procedure 
to follow. As considerable misinforma- 
tion on this subject has been published, 
the Bureau has prepared a short Letter 
Circular, LC684, giving information 
which it is hoped will be useful to the 
many car Owners and will tend to con- 
serve the country’s automobiles for satis- 
factory use later. Requests for this 
Letter Circular should be addressed to 
the Automotive Power Plants Section, 
National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is available without 
charge. 


PERFORMANCE TEST OF FLOOR 
COVERINGS 


Building Materials and Structures 
Report BMSS80. recently released, is the 
fourth progress report in a series giving 
results of performance tests of floor 
coverings suitable for use in low-cost 
houses. Reports previously issued are 
BMS34, BMS48, and BMS68. A descrip- 
tion of the testing equipment and pro- 
cedure was given in Technical News 
Bulletin 289 (May 1941). Included in 
this fourth series of installations were 
cork tiles, rubber tile containing alumi- 
num, oxide aggregate, asphalt tile, 
marbleized linoleums, felt-backed floor 
coverings having various wearing sur- 
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faces, strip maples, maple unit-block, 
pecan unit-block, asphalt mastic, coal- 
tar mastic, alumina cement-rubber latex 
composition, magnesium oxychloride 
composition, and 1: 2: 4 Portland cement 
conerete. Most of the floor coverings 
were tested on both concrete and strip- 
wood subfloors. Different underlays and 
adhesives were also included in the test. 

The report contains brief summaries 
of the manner in which the various in- 
stallations performed, the amounts of 
compression and wear caused by the 
equipment, and photographs of the floor 
coverings at the end of the test. 

Some conclusions which may be 
drawn from the several series of per- 
formance tests are: 

Where trucking is to be done, equip- 
ping the truck with rubber-tired wheels 
in preference to steel-tired wheels will 
increase the durability of almost all 
types of floor coverings. 

The use of felt or preferably plywood 
underlays with thin floor coverings over 
strip-wood subfloors is desirable from 
the standpoint of both durability and 
appearance of the surface. 

The removal of felt-backed floor cover- 
ings cemented directly to strip-wood 
subfloors is extremely difficult and in- 
volves high costs in labor. Where a 
‘dry-felt underlay has been used, re- 
moval is much easier. 

Maple, pecan, oak, 14-inch rock-elm 
plywood, %-inch rubber, 14-inch lino- 
leum, and magnesium. oxychloride com- 
position with an aggregate of granite 
chips and granite dust are durable floor 
coverings even under severe service. 
These floors are among those having a 
high initial cost. 

In the lower cost field, the felt-backed 
floor coverings having wearing surfaces 
of linoleum composition, cellulose ni- 
trate composition, and resin-treated cot- 
ton-linters sheet, showed very good re- 
sistance to abrasion. For some types 
of occupancy, Such aS would be encoun- 
tered in most homes, they should render 
satisfactory and economical Service. 
They do, however, need _ protection 
against concentrated or indenting loads. 

The price of BM80is 15 cents. Copies 
are obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF 
DENTAL MATERIALS 


Data from more than 100 reports on 
dental research at the Bureau during 
the last 22 years, have been abstracted 
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and assembled in a single publication, 
Circular C4383 which is now available. 
Authors of dental texts have repro- 
duced numerous tables, graphs, and il- 
lustrations from these reports, but have 
never attempted to summarize and unify 
them all, as has been done in this pub- 
lication. 

The new Circular covers in detail 
restorative and accessory materials such 
as: Amalgam, gold alloys, denture base 
resins, cements, investments, and im- 
pression materials. Details of test 
methods, many of which were developed 
at the Bureau, including illustrations 
and descriptions of testing equipment, 
will be found of particular value to 
dental schools and research laboratories. 
Federal or American Dental Association 
specifications are included in the book. 

The active cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association made possible 
the extension of the data to show more 
clearly their dental significance. The 
data are, on numerous occasions, dis- 
cussed under two headings, namely, 
theoretical significance and technical ap- 
plications. The small amount of repe- 
tition necessary for this dual treatment 
may be excused since it makes possible 
the addressing of two groups of reader 
interests in one publication. Further- 
more, the combining of these two phases 
of the research gives greater clarity and 
unification to what otherwise might ap- 
pear to be masses of data on unrelated 
materials. 

The dentist will find explanations for 
some of the many difficulties which con- 
front him daily, such as excessive ex- 
pansion (or shrinkage) of amalgam, 
Shrinkage of gold inlays, solubility of 
cements, ete. He will find technies 
suggested which will eliminate or re- 
duce these difficulties. 

The book is well adapted (either as 
a text or as required reference mate- 
rial) to the needs of students in dental 
schools, who are anxious to master the 
Science of dental materials. Libraries, 
not having complete sets of the indi- 
vidual publications, will find this vol- 
ume the answer to their unsuccessful 
attempts to secure complete sets of the 
reports. 

The publication appears under the 
joint authorship of Wilmer Seuder of 
the Bureau, and George C. Paffenbarger, 
D. D. S., Research Associate of the 
American Dental Association. Copies 
are obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
ae Washington, D. C. The price is 
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ULTRAVIOLET RADIATION IN 
HIGH LATITUDES 


Information on ultraviolet solar and 
sky intensities in high latitudes is of 
great biologic interest to the medical 
profession in connection with the ques- 
tion of the incidence of rickets in chil- 
dren and in the propagation of minute 
forms of marine plants and animals 
(diatoms, blue-green algae) called 
plankton. 


In the early spring, long before the | 


sun can shine into the deep fjords in 
Iceland, the ultraviolet from the sky 
eauses the faces of the inhabitants to 
take on a ruddy color that develops into 
a dark-brown tan in midsummer, when 
exposed to both the sun and the sky. 
In Iceland fewer children have rickets 
than in the Faroe Islands, where there 
is more cloudiness. 

In view of the fact that practically 
no quantitative data have been avail- 
able on the amount of ultraviolet solar 
and sky radiation incident in high lati- 
tudes, the Radiometry Section of the 
Bureau welcomed the opportunity to 
take part in the Louise A. Boyd Arctic 
Expedition. Simple, automatic measur- 
ing and recording apparatus was in- 
stalled, whereby, for the first time, a 
continuous record was obtained, in 
absolute value, of the intensity of the 
biologically effective ultraviolet radia- 
tion from the entire sky, incident on a 
horizontal plane under various meteoro- 
logical conditions, in the polar regions. 

The outstanding results of this survey 
are given in a paper (RP1469) by 
W. W. Coblentz, F. R. Graceley, and 
R. Stair in the May Journal of Research. 
In the highest latitudes visited (78° N.), 
in the summer months when the sun is 
at its highest elevation (24°), the ultra- 
violet intensities are high and much the 
Same as observed in the latitude of 
Washington during November and De- 
cember, when the sun at the noon hour 
is practically at the same elevation as 
in northern Greenland (Etah, latitude 
78° N.) in August. Taking into consid- 
eration the long period of daylight in 
high latitudes during the clearest mid- 
summer days, animal and plant life is 
exposed to an appreciable amount of 
ultraviolet radiation that can have a 
biological effect in metabolism, in the 
production of vitamin D, and in the 
prevention of rickets. 


AIR PERMEABILITY OF 
FABRICS 
The ability of clothing to resist the 
penetration of winds in winter or to 


permit free circulation of air in sum- 
mer, and the ability of parachute cloth 
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to permit a limited flow of air and thus 
absorb the shock of opening, are illustra- 
tions of the importance of the air 
permeability of fabrics. 

An improved instrument for evaluat- 
ing this property, which permits any 
part of a piece of cloth to be measured 
without cutting, is described by Herbert 
F. Schiefer and Paul M. Boyland in the 
May number of the Journal of Research 
(RP1471). A new clamping device is 
one of the features. 

The calibration and operation of the 
instrument are discussed. Results of 
measurements on two very different 
types of fabrics—parachute cloth and 
blankets—are given for several methods 
of clamping. A suitable method is de- 
seribed for which the edge leakage is 
negligible. The random sampling error 
of the average of 5 tests for air per- 
meabillty is less than 5 percent approxi- 
mately 9 times out of 10. 


SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE RECOM- 
MENDATION FOR COTTON CAN- 
TON FLANNEL FOR WORE 
GLOVES 


Simplified Practice Recommendation 
R186—42, Cotton Canton Flannels (Un- 
bleached) for Work Gloves, listing 
weights in ounces per linear yard, type 
of weave, and width, was developed by 
the manufacturers of canton flannel and 
glove makers at a conference held last 
December. The meeting was called by 
the Division of Simplified Practice at 
the request of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute. 

The recommendation is intended to 
conserve material and simplify produc- 
tion by eliminating unessential weights 
and weaves of canton flannel for work 
gloves. According te the sponsors, the 
general adoption of this simplified sched- 
ule, which became effective for new pro- 
duction on April 1, will make possible a 
reduction in variety from 18 weights 
and weaves to 9. 

A standing committee of the industry 
has been appointed to keep the program 
up to date. The recommendation in- 
cludes a brief history of the project and 
list of the acceptors. Pending receipt 
of the printed issue, mimeographed cop- 
ies will be furnished on application to 
the Division of Simplified Practice, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE RECOM- 
MENDATION FOR FOOD TRAYS 
OR DISHES 


Simplified Practice Recommendation 
R187—42, Food Trays, or Dishes, covers 
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sizes, number of trays per shipping unit, 
weight, and capacity of trays made of 
waxed paper, molded wood pulp, and 
wood. 

The recommendation, developed by a 
committee of manufacturers, and 
adopted at a general conference held 
in December 1941 under the auspices of 
the Division of Simplified Practice, be- 
came effective April 1. 

Some of the benefits that are expected 
to result from the general adoption of 
this program are: Elimination of food 
trays too light in weight to give adequate 
service, or trays excessively heavy, over 
and above requirements; and conserva- 
tion of materials, particularly the con- 
tainer board used for the shipping boxes 
in which the trays are packed. 

A standing committee has been ap- 
pointed to have future charge of the 
recommendation, and its members, as 
well as the acceptors, are listed in the 
pamphlet. Until the printed issue is 
available, mimeographed copies will be 
furnished on application to the Division 
of Simplified Practice, National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD FOR 
ARTISTS’ OIL PAINTS 


Commercial Standard CS98-42, “Art- 
ists’ Oil Paints,” which has just been 
released, is designed to guide artists 
in the purchase of paints of satisfactory 
color, working quality, and durability; 
to eliminate confusion in nomenclature ; 
and to promote fair competition among 
manufacturers. 

The two major features of the speci- 
fication are: First, it recognizes only 
those pigments that are known to have 
a high degree of color permanence, and 
requires that the paint name shall it- 
dicate the actual pigment the paint 
contains. Second, it sets up tinting 
strength standards to restrict to a mini- 
mum the use of inerts, fillers, and body- 
ing agents. Toward those ends, and in 
addition, the standard lists the paint 
names of 54 commonly used paints, and 
specifies the chemical composition of the 
pigments to which those names shall 
apply; requirements are given for the 
vehicles, driers, drying rate, consist- 
ency, brushing quality, composition, 
light fastness, methods of test, packag- 
ing and labeling. Recommended forms 
of certification are given. In an ap- 
pendix the historical background of the 
specification is outlined, and the con- 
siderations involved in reaching deci- 
sions on controversial questions are dis- 
cussed. The pamphlet also includes a 
brief history of the project and the mem- 
bership of the standing committee 
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which is to review prior to circulation 
for acceptance suggestions for future 
revisions. The standard becomes effec- 
tive for new production on May 10, 
1942. 

Artists’ Oil Paints, Commercial Stand- 
ard CS98-42, is available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 5 cents per copy. 


HIGH-PURITY IRON 


Cast iron, wrought iron, simple steels, 
complex alloy steels, in fact all ferrous 
materials are essentially impure iron 
and their properties are those of the 
basic material, iron, modified by the 
presence of alloying elements, impuri- 
ties, and factors such as heat treatment 
and mechanical work. Knowledge of 
the properties of pure iron is, therefore, 
essential to an understanding of the 
effect of different factors on the prop- 
erties of known metals and to indicate 
the possibilities and limitations of new 
alloys or combinations. The need for 
accurate information is greater today 
than ever before because of the demands 
for greater reliability and for improved 
or new properties in ferrous materials. 

The properties of pure iron have never 
been determined directly because pure 
iron (iron which was absolutely free 
from all impurities) has never been 
available. The best data are the result 
of determinations of the properties of 
the purest available specimens, and the 
value of most of these data is affected 
by uncertainty about the accuracy and 


/completeness of the analyses. 


Iron of unusual purity has been pre- 
pared and many of its properties have 
been determined at the Bureau. As ex- 
plained in a paper (RP1472) by H. E. 
Cleaves and J. M. Hiegel in the Journal 
of Research for May, this iron is unique 
among high-purity irons in the limited 
number of impurities the preSence of 
which could be detected by the most 
thorough analysis, and in the small 
value (0.01 percent or less) for the total 
of all impurities in any one sample. De- 
terminations were made of the work- 
ability, microstructure, density, and the 
thermal, mechanical, electrical, and 
magnetic properties of this 99.99-++ pure 
iron. The results confirm, and in some 
cases exceed, the best previously avail- 
able data. 


ELIMINATION OF OXIDE FILMS 
ON FERROUS MATERIALS 


The growing interest in the use of con- 
trolled atmospheres for the heat treat- 
ment of metal products is indicated by 
the large number of papers which are 
appearing in the literature. In the 
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present emergency when particular 
_ stress is being placed on speed, it is not 
strange that manufacturers of metal 
parts should make every effort to elimi- 
nate time-consuming processes. Such 
operations as hardening or annealing 
for stress relief involve the use of high 
temperatures and if the heating is done 
in air, oxidation cannot be avoided. The 
seale that forms is often objectionable 
and pickling, grinding, or polishing oper- 
ations may be necessary for its removal. 
On the other hand, if the heat treatment 
is carried out in a suitably controlled 
atmosphere, little or no oxidation will 
occur, and the part will be in condition 
for the next step in fabrication with a 
considerable saving in time and mate- 
rial. 

The successful use of controlled at- 
mospheres for heat treatment has fol- 
lowed a period of development in which 
the effects of various constituents in the 
atmospheres have been evaluated and 
the permissible limits. of each deter- 
mined. Different metals require differ- 
ent atmospheres and, in the ease of 
steels, the gas mixture is sometimes ad- 
justed to compensate for variation in 
carbon content. It would appear that 
completely inert atmospheres would be 
satisfactory for heat treatment, but the 
cost of eliminating the final trace of 
oxygen makes their use impractical. 
Vacuum furnaces have also been sug- 
gested, but their application has been 
confined chiefly to experimental work 
since the heating is limited to speci- 
mens of small dimensions. 

A paper (RP1468) by Vernon C. F. 
Holm in the May number of the Journal 
of Research describes the results of 
vacuum-heating experiments undertaken 
to determine the behavior of metals in 
practically inert atmospheres. It was 
found that ferrous materials could be 
heated in vacuo without oxidation and 
aiso that lightly oxidized specimens of 
most irons and steels could be bright- 
ened by this procedure. 

An investigation of the mechanism of 
this brightening showed that the. pres- 
ence of carbon was essential. Oxidized 
Specimens of iron containing small 
amounts of carbon were brightened in 
15 to 20 minutes at 800° C., and the 
elimination of the oxide film was accom- 
panied by decreases in the carbon con- 
tent. Clean-up of. oxide films on stain- 
less steel occurred also when the speci- 
mens were heated to about 1,050° C., 
Oxidized high-purity iron which con- 
tained less than 0.001 percent of carbon 
could not be brightened by vacuum heat- 
ing at temperatures up to 1,250° C. 
Vacuum heating of lightly oxidized spec- 
imens of high-purity iron sometimes 
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caused the oxide film to agglomerate, 
forming distinct, geometric patterns 
that could be observed under the 
microscope. 


OXIDATION OF NONFERROUS 
METALS 


An investigation has been made of 
the rate of oxidation of 18 nonferrous 
metals by means of the interference 
eolors of oxide films. With 8 of 
these metals complete time-temperature 
diagrams for interference colors were 
obtained; with 7 metals the approxi- 
mate forms and _ positions of the 
graphs were obtained. Comparison is 
made between the results obtained with 
these metals and with typical steels. 

As shown in RP1470 by Dunlap J. 
McAdam, Jr., and Glen W. Geil, in the 
May Journal of Research, the diagrams 
obtained with these nonferrous metals 
are similar to those obtained with steels. 
(J. Research NBS 23, 63 (July 1939), 
RP1221). For a constant film thickness, 
the relation between logarithm of tem- 
perature and logarithm of oxidation 
time is linear. The variation of the film 
thickness either with time at constant 
temperature or with temperature for 
constant oxidation time, when plotted 
with logarithmic coordinates, is repre- 
sented by a reversed curve. When 
plotted with Cartesian coordinates, the 
variation of film thickness with time at 
constant temperature is represented by 
a curve without reversal; this is a com- 
plex curve becoming approximately 
parabolic at the upper end. 

An attempt is made to correlate the 
forms and positions of the curves with 
the affinities of the metals for oxygen, 
with the resistances at the metal-oxide 
interface, and with the specific diffu- 
Sivity of the ions and electrons through 
the oxide film. The variation of the 
rate of oxidation with the thickness of 
the film is such that it may be expressed 
in terms of an assumed variation of the 
specific resistance with the film thick- 
ness. This means merely that the film 
behaves as if its specific resistance (not 
necessarily its electrical resistance) 
varies in the manner described. 


LOW-COST GLAZES FOR STRUC- 
TURAL CLAY PRODUCTS 


In the development of glazes for 
structural clay products, the method 
usually followed is to make a clear 
colorless glaze called the ‘“‘base glaze’, 
to which certain oxides, salts, or stains 
are added if color is required. In order 
to be substantially free from color the 
base glaze must be made of high-grade 
ceramic materials containing practi- 
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cally no iron or other color imparting 
materials. 

Where a white or colorless glaze is not 
of primary importance, the cost of the 
glaze materials may be substantially 
reduced by utilizing local clays as glaze 
constituents, thus displacing all of the 
white burning clay and feldspar and 
most of the potter’s flint, which consti- 
tute about 40 to 75 percent of ordinary 
glaze compositions. Clays suitable for 
glazes are the shales, surface clays, and 
low-refractory fire clays. Frequently 
the same clay as that used in making 
the product to be glazed, or some other 
clay in close proximity to the factory, 
will be found satisfactory. 

An investigation of low-cost glazes 
was undertaken at the Bureau to demon- 
strate the production method. Mixtures 
of clay and whiting (CaCO;) which 
soften and deform at the lowest tem- 
peratures were developed. These mix- 
tures, called ‘‘clay-whiting lowest de- 
formation members’, were used as the 
major portions of the glazes, and certain 
fluxes and potter’s flint were added, 
when required, to control fusibility, 
texture, and color. 

As reported in Circular C486, by Ray 
T. Stull and Paul V. Johnson, three 
groups of clays were investigated to 
determine their glaze-making properties. 
They included three shales, three sur- 
face clays, and two low-refractory fire 
clays. The auxiliary ceramic materials 
were potter’s flint, six different fluxes, 
and also eight different coloring 
materials. 

Seventy glazes, of which 26 were pro- 
duced in colors, were obtained within 
the temperature range of pyrometric 
cones 02 to 7 (about 1,095° to 1,210° C). 
They were substantially free from de- 
fects and withstood the autoclave test 
without showing signs of crazing. 

The clay-whiting mixtures deforming 
at the lowest temperatures were com- 
posed, in the case of the three shales 
and two of the surface clays, of 72 
parts of shale or clay and 28 parts of 
whiting. These mixtures, consisting of 
but two components, namely, clay and 
whiting, formed good glazes at cones 
5 to 7 (about 1,180° to 1,210° C). The 
three shale-whiting mixtures formed 
mat glazes, while those containing sur- 
face clays produced glazes of a bright 
or glassy surface because these clays 
were higher in free silica. The glaze 
which developed at the lowest tempera- 
ture (cone 02) was composed of the 
following parts, by weight: 35.3 shale, 
13.7 whiting, 5.2 potter’s flint, and 45.8 
lead-silica frit. Potter’s flint was used 
only in a few glazes for controlling the 
gloss or glaze texture, such as the con- 
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version of a mat to a bright surface, and 
none of the glazes contained white-burn- 
ing clays or feldspar. 

Copies of C436 are obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at 10 cents each. 


TABLES OF MOMENTS OF INER- 
TIA AND SECTION MODULI 


The latest volume to be issued in the 
series of mathematical tables, which is 
being prepared by the Work Projects 
Administration for the City of New York 
under the sponsorship of the Bureau, 
is entitled “Tables of the Moments of 
Inertia and Section Moduli of Ordinary 
Angles, Channels, and Bulb Angles with 
Certain Plate Combinations.” The 
tables were computed at the suggestion 
of the Technical Division, Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation, De- 
partment of Commerce, and should be 
of value to engineers who use com- 
binations of plates and rolled shapes 
in the design of structures. 

Table I gives moments of inertia and 
section moduli of ordinary angles, heel- 
to-plate; Table II gives the same for 
ordinary angles, toe-to-plate. Table III 
is concerned with similar data for chan- 
nels, while Table IV covers bulb angles. 
Schedules of properties of plates, or- 
dinary angles, channels, and bulb angles 
occupy 14 pages near the end of the 
volume. 

This book, the serial designation of 
which is MT-11, contains 210 pages 
bound in cloth, and sells for $1.25. Or- 
ders, accompanied by remittances, 
should be sent to the National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


NEW AND REVISED PUBLICA- 
TIONS ISSUED DURING APRIL 
1942 


Journal of Research? 


Journal of Research of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, volume 28, number 
3, March 1942 (RP1455 to RP1460, 
inclusive). Price 80 cents. Annual 
subscription, 12 issues, $3.50. 

Journal of Research of the National 
Bureau of Standards, volume 28, num- 
ber 4, April 1942 (RP1461 to RP1467, 
inclusive). Price 30 cents. 


Research Papers? 


[Reprints from January and February 1942 
Journal of Research] 

RP1444. The tee-bend test to compare 
the welding quality of steels. George 
A. Ellinger, A. G. Bissell, and Morgan 
L. Williams. Price 30 cents. 
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RP1445. Expansivity of a Vycor brand 
glass. James B. Saunders. Price 5 
cents. 

RP1446. Soil-corrosion studies 1939. 
Coatings for the protection of metals 
underground. Kirk H. Logan. Price 
5 cents. 

RP1447. Elastic properties of some alloy 


east irons. Alexander I. Krynitsky 
and Charles M. Saeger, Jr. Price 15 
cents. 


RP1449. An absolute determination of 
the ampere, using helical and spiral 
coils. Roger W. Curtis, Raymond L. 
Driscoll, and Charles L. Critchfield. 
Price 10 cents. 

RP1450. Rectangular plate loaded along 
two adjacent edges by couples in its 
own plane. William R. Osgood. 
Price 5 cents. 

RP1453. Further investigations of the 
affinities of anions of strong acids for 
wool protein. Jacinto Steinhardt. 
Charles H. Fugitt, and Milton Harris. 
Price 5 cents. 

RP1454. Intercomparison of platinum 
resistance thermometers between 
—190° and 445° C. Harold J. Hoge 
and Ferdinand G. Brickwedde. Price 
10 cents. 

Circulars’? 

C433. Physical properties of dental ma- 
terials. Wilmer Souder and George 
C. Paffenbarger. Price 75 cents. 

C436. Low-cost glazes for structural clay 
products. Ray T. Stull and Paul V. 
Johnson. Price 10 cents. 


Simplified Practice Recommendations’? 
R29-42. Haves trough, conductor pipe, 


and fittings, and ridge rolls. (Super- 
sedes R29-39) Price 5 cents. 
R30-42. Roofing ternes. Supersedes 


R30-37.) Price 5 cents. 

- R144~42. Paints, varnishes, and related 
products. (Supersedes R144-87.) 
Price 5 cents. 


Commercial Standards? 


CS98-42. Artists’ oil paints. 
cents. 


Price 5 


Building Materials and Structures 
Reports ” 


(Persons who wish to be notified of new 
Bea ee ons in the Building Materials and 
tructures series aS soon as they are avail- 
able should write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., asking that their names 
be placed on the special mailing list main- 
tained by him for this purpose.) 


BMS80. Performance test of floor cover- 
ings for use in low-cost housing: Part 
4. Percy A. Sigler and Elmer A. 
Koerner. Price 15 cents. 
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Technical News Bulletin? 


Technical News Bulletin 300, April 1942. 
Price 5 cents. Annual subscription 
50 cents. 


MIMEOGRAPHED MATERIAL 


Letter Circulars 


(Letter Circulars are prepared to answer 
specific inquiries addressed to the National 
Bureau of Standards and are sent only on 
request to persons having definite need for 
the information. The Bureau cannot under- 
take to supply lists or complete sets of Letter 
Circulars or send copies automatically as 
issued. ) 


LC680. Incandescent electric lamps: 
Photometric standards distributed by 
the National Bureau of Standards. 

LC681. Units and systems of weights 
and measures. 

LC682. General tables of weights and 
measures. 

LC684. Dead storage of automobiles. 

LC685. Devices for air-raid warnings. 

LC687. List of simplified practice recom- 
mendations. (Supersedes LC670.) 


RECENT BUREAU ARTICLES 
APPEARING IN OUTSIDE PUB- 
LICATIONS * 


A review of the methods for the abso- 
lute determination of the ohm. Har- 
vey L. Curtis. J. Wash. Acad. 
Sciences (W. W. Deal, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.) 32, No. 2, 40 (Feb- 
ruary 15, 1942). 

Incendiary bomb structural protection. 
S. H. Ingberg. Quar. Nat. Fire Pro- 
tection Assn. (60 Batterymarch St., 
Boston, Mass.) 35, 231 (January 
1942). 

The hazard of burns from artificial 
ultraviolet applicators. W. W. Cob- 
lentz. Archives of Physical Therapy. 
(30 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.) 23, 149 (March 1942). 

Specification for chair desks. H. B. 
Johnson. Am. Council on Education 
Studies (Am. Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.) 
series VII, No. 2, vol. VI (March 
1942). 


2Send orders for publications under this 
heading only to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, Subscription to Technical News 
Bulletin, 50 cents per year; Journal of Re 
search, $3.50 per year (to addresses in the 
United States and its possessions and to 
countries extending the franking privilege; 
other countries, 70 cents and $4.50, respec- 
tively). 

8 The publications are not obtainable from 
the Government. Requests should be sent 
direct to the publishers. 
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Note on plane strain. W. R. Osgood. 
J. Applied Mechanics (Am. Soc. Mech. 
Engineers, 29 West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y.) 9, A-26 (March 1942). 

Advances in rubber and plastics during 
1941. Felix Yerzley and G. M. Kline. 
Mech. Engineering (29 West 39th St., 
New York, N. Y.) 64, 295 (April 1942). 

Some physical and chemical tests of 
belting leather. Robert B. Hobbs and 
Philip E. Tobias. J. Am. Leather 
Chemists Assn. (Ridgway, Pa.) 36, 
131 (March 1942). 

Resistance of plastics to chemical re- 
agents. G. M. Kline, R. C. Rinker, and 
and H. F. Meindl. Proc. Am. Soe. 
Testing Materials (260 South Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 41, 1246 (1941). 

Tidewater and weather-exposure tests 
of metals used in aireraft. II. W. H. 
Mutchler and W. G. Galvin. NACA 
Tech. Note 842 (Nat. Advis. Com. 


TECHNICAL NEWS BULLETIN 


Aeronautics, 1500 New Hampshire 
NW., Washington, D. C.) (1942). 
The tee-bend test to compare the weld- 
ing quality of steels. G. A. Hilinger, 
A. G. Bissell, and M. L. Williams. 
Welding Research. Reprint of Mo. 
Report (Am. Welding Soc., 33 West 
39th St., New York, N. .Y.) 7, 132 

(1942). 

Effects of superheating, pouring tem- 
perature, and microstructure on the 
elastic properties of some plain and 
alloy cast irons, A. I. Krynitsky and 
C. M. Saeger. Preprint 42-5 Am. 
Foundrymensy’ Assn., Convention April 
20-24 (Am. Foundrymens’ Assn., 222 
West Adams St., Chicago, Ill.) 

The work of the National Bureau of 
Standards. Lyman J. Briggs. The 
Pyramid of Sigma Tau (C. A. Sjogren, 
201 South 30th St., Lincoln, Nebr.) 26, 
No. 4, 3 (December 1941). 
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